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“WE DO NOT FEEL THE 
TIME HAS COME” 


HE Peace Pledge Union has asked 

the BBC whether it will allow 
pacifists to take part in discussions 
which it ig broadcasting on such sub- 
jects as “The future of Germany” and 
“The challenge of peace.” 


A BBC reply states that the sug- 
gestion has been considered, “but, as 
the war is not yet over; we do not 
feel that the time has come for a 
reconsideration of our way-time policy, 
with which you are familiar.” 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


OF “RECOGNITION” 
WHat the official recognition of 
the de Gaulle regime really 
means, as seen 
in PARIS— 
“Henceforth France will be present 
wherever and whenevér the Allies 
discuss the future of Europe or the 
world” (the newspaper L’Aube). 


and in WASHINGTON— 
“The United ‘States, added the 
President, was not planning to bring 
France into the four-Power ex- 
changes of view on post-war security.” 


(Both passages come from reports 
in the Daily ‘Telegraph, Oct. 25.) 


DOUGLAS- HOME SENTENCED 


Lieut. (formerly Capt.) the Hon. 
William _ Douglas-Home hag been 
cashiered and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment for failing to “proceed 
to his squadron and act ag liaison 
officer in the battle of Le Havre when 
ordered to do so.” 

The grounds .on which he refused 
were contained in his statement to the 


field general court-martial before 
which he appeared at Ghent on 
Oct. 4—a summary of which ap- 


peared in last week’s Peace News. 

Readers are asked not to send 
letters to the PN Office for forward- 
ing to Wm, Douglas-Home, as this is 
not possible. = 

a a * 

Lieut. Douglas-Home’s letter explaining his 
refusal to attack at Le Havre, which (as we 
reported a fortnight ago) is being reprinted 
by the United Peace Campaign, has proved too 
Jong to make a suitable leaflet. The UPC has 
therefore published extracts from it in its 
UPC Fact Service for October, price 1d. With- 
in the first four days of its publication 1,000, 
copies were distributed. 

Supplies can be had for $s. for 50, or Bs. 
per 100. postage extra, from the UPC, c/o 
Dick Sheppard Centre, Glas- 
gow, 


48 Dundas St., 


Appeal to peace-makers 


AFTER stating in his new book 
that conscientious objection is the 
only method now available of prevent- 
ing wars, Bernard Shaw proceeds in 
his quaint way to describe it as 
. “f 
(legalized) sabotage. (“Everybody’s 
Political What’s What?” ch. 35.) 

But he also recognizes the possibility of a 
positive xnd constructive motive, concluding 
his essay by pointing out that if everybody 
aeted as “‘conchies” do the world would be 
mach more comfortably prosperous than at 
present. We too believeathat to be true, though 
our motive is a higher ideal than mere comfort 
and prosperity, for ourselves or even for 
everybody, 

Bernard Shaw supports the CO; we ask 
your continued support for the Headquarters 
Fund at the PPU—the cause of all who, like 
the CO, renounce war and the war-method of 
attaining oitr ideals. 


MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers 


to Heudquarters Fund since 
Oct. 20: £17 0s, 6d. Total to date: £502 8s. 

Donations to the Fund, marked ‘“ Head- 
quarters Fund,” should be sent to the Trea- 
surers at Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
St., London, W.C.1. 


Contributions 


OUR UNREADINESS 


FOR PEACE 


Delusions of the “prophets’’ 


EVER was a moment when the need, for an educated public 


epinion was more urgent than now. 
opinion in total war is almost impossible. 


Yet to educate public 
The only person who 


could attempt it with seme chance of success is the Prime Minister 


himself. 
with military events. 
of that infatuation. Instead of 
correcting the bias of public 
opinion, he accentuates it. 


In his speech to Parliament 
after the second Quebec Confer- 
ence he originally spoke of our 
need to defer, in policy, to the 
wishes of Powers “as great as, 
or greater than, ourselves.” 

In Hansard the three significant 
words were deleted. Mr, Churchill 
had evidently decided that the illusion 
must be sustained, though the misery 
of Poland denies it. Britain is, and 
ever will be, a Great Power: nualli 
secundus. 


Carrot for the donkey 


THIS is what Mr. Churchill wants 

the publie to believe. There is 
no difficulty in that. The difficulty 
is to persuade it to believe anything 


else. For this is not a case “where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” However necessary it may be, 


in the view of authority, not to 
awaken misgivings in the nation, it 
is at least equally necessary to take 
some precautions against creating so 
false a picture of the national situa- 
tion that victory can-“only be the 
prelude to an immediate sequel of dis- 
illusion and dismay. 

The British people is being not 
merely allowed, but encouraged to 
believe in a post-war _ security—in 
every sense—that is illusory. It will 
be “better than Beveridge’; there 
will be Full Employment; the war 
will .be proved to be, not an inter- 
ruption of the procession to the 


millerinium, but a lightning motorized ' 


advance along the road. 

But there are facts. One of which 
is that our export trade, which had 
declined to 470 millions in 1938, was 
232 millions in 1948. 


Export policy 


ERCENTAGES, alas, make no im- 

~ pression. One feels, indeed, that 
the mind of the public is so bemused 
by war that an increase of 50 per 
cent. on our pre-war export trade, 
which is reckoned (optimistically) 
to be the minimum required to main: 
tain the pre-war standard of life in 
this country, is just as simple to 
achieve as a decrease of 50 per cent. 

I personally hold that it is a radical 
mistake to make the maximization 
of exports the aim of policy. I think 
the wise policy is to aim merely at 
such a volume of exports as will pro- 
cure the really necessary imports. 
But the conception of “really 
necessary” imports is one that depends 
whotly upon one’s conception of the 
best practicable economy for this 
country. That, in turn depends on 
whether this country aims at being a 
Great Power—that is, a great military 
power in a world of potential war. 

_ If we were to give up that concep- 
tion of our greatness, once and for 
all, then we could abandon the effort 
to maximize exports and set about in- 
creasing the productivity of these 
islands for domestic consumption. We 
should still need to export—and to 
export a great deal. But it would be 
within our compass. : 


Equipment neglected 


QVUCH a radical change in British 
policy is practically inconceivable. 
I believe it will finally be forced upon 
us: but it will never be deliberately 
chosen and prepared for. Thus 
maximization of exports is the only 
policy which is congruous with the 
mistaken determination of Britain to 
remain a Great Power. It is with the 
illusoriness of that policy, on its own 
assumptions, that I am concerned. 
The minimum requirement is to in- 
crease our exports from 232 to 705 
millions, That is Fact no. 1. Fact 
no, 2 is that the productive capacity 


He alone could divert the public from its infatuation 
But he himself is pre-eminently the victim 


of this country for the products of 
peace has greatly declined during the 
war. 

Even the increase of agricultural 
production has been achieved at the 
cost of a pitiful neglect of capital 
equipment. And that neglect of capital 
equipment prevails throughout in- 
dustry as a whole. Much of our 
capital equipment was already obso- 
leseent in 1938. It has gone rapidly 
downhill in the ensuing six years. Of 
nearly every industry it is true that 
it is technically less efficient in 1944 
than it was in 1938. 


Revealing comparisons 


Bot already in 1938—this is Fact 

no. 3—our industrial efficiency as 
compared to that of USA was lament- 
ably in arrear. The comparison 
lately made by the mission of experts 
which examined the American cotton 
industry is staggering. 

“With normal staifing (the mission reports) 
British PMH (i.e. production per man-hour) is 
less than the American by approximately 18 to 
49% in spinning, by 80 to 85% in winding, by 
79 to 89% in beaming, and by 56 to 67% in 
weaving.” In other words, the average 
American worker produces from.1} to 10 times 
as much in an hour as the average English 
worker. ‘(Economist, Get. 28.) 


Further, 95 per cent. of American 
looms are automatic; 5. per cent. of 
English. 

It is ominous that the Government 
has virtually suppressed the report 
of the American experts on British 
coal-mining: this was possible only 
because owners and workers are 
equally criticized in it. But accord- 
ing to The New Statesman (Oct. 21) 
the production of coal in USA in 1988 
was nearly four times as much per 


LL the Christian denomin- 
ations (though on many 
points theologically  di- 

vided) are on this one in com- 
plete agreemeni—that family 
life is the essential basis of the 
Good Society. What has become 
of that essential basis under five 
years of war-time conditions? 

Our newspapers are violent in 
their denunciation of the deprivations 
inflicted on the life and liberty of 
those who have béen brought under 
the régime of totalitarian govern- 
ment: they say little or nothing about 
the equally grave damage which is 
being done in our own country, and 
in those of our Allies, by the very 
extensive deprivation of family life 
which war is imposing on the men of 
military age, and on large numbers 
of the women also, whom modern war 
conditions have brought into the same 
category. Qn them ajso militarism 
has imposed, to a very large extent, 
the same loss of that essential basis 
of the Good Society—family life. 


* 


We have, or have had in this 
country, until the Second Front was 
opened, two or three million trained 
men, most of them in the prime of 
life—many from other countries and 
other races—compulsorily separated 
from normal social conditions. For 
them family life has been totally dis- 
rupted, marital relations drastically 
curtailed. 

Marriages among the Forces, fol- 
lowed after a few days by compulsory 


separation, have indeed been very 
numerous; so have the subsequent 
divorces. “Honeymoons” of a few 


hours or days of highly roused sexual 
emotion are not conducive to subse- 
quent fidelity. These hasty and too 
brief unions of young lusty lives are a 
‘poor and mischievous substitute for 


Observer’s 


Commentary 


shift as in Britain. Equally disturb- 
ing is the fact that it was nearly 
twice as much in Poland; and in Bel- 
gium and the Ruhr, 14 times. 


Dearer raw materials 


WITH coal—the traditional found- 

ation of British industry—we 
pass to the raw materials of industry: 
About a year ago the Chairman of 
Imperial Chemicals complained that 
the price of coal in USA was 10s. a 
ton cheaper at the pithead than it 
was in Britain. It has got dearer 
since, as we all know. That counts 
for something. in the disparity 
between the price of fundamental! 
chemical products in USA and 
Britain. A list of 18 such chemicals 
shows that on an average prices are 
40 per cent. dearer here than in USA. 
It is said by the motor-manufacturers 
that there is roughly the same dis- 
parity in the price of steel. 

No wonder, The Economist (Oc. 
21), summing up the situation, says 
bleakly: 

“If British industry was handicapped by 
high, costs~before the war, it will be entirely 
weighed down after the war. At a time when 
a radical improvement in the country’s com- 
petitive position is an urgent national need, 
the trend is in a precisely opposite direction. 
Both raw material prices and conversion costs 
are soaring. 

Our handicaps in trebling our ex- 
port trade are therefore prodigious. 
Our illusions are still more pro- 
digious. Take Sir Walter Citrine: the 
spokesman of the TUC. Why all this 
fuss about increased productivity? he 
says. There is no need to bother 
about that. The machine does that 
for us. The real problem is distribu- 
tion. What we need is a 6-hour day 
and two full days’ holiday a week. 
This is the TUC variant of the 
islanders who lived so well by taking 
in one another’s washing. The im- 
provement is that they are to have 
washing machines and a 30-hour 
week. 


(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


“Don’t mention it!”’ 


by LAURENCE HOUSMAN - 


the permanent relationship which is 
human nature’s real need. 

But that is not all the trouble, nor 
even one half of the mischief. Among 
the Home Forces snatches of domes- 
tic life—forty-eight hours’ leave for 
men to revisit their wives and 
families—have given it a lick and 
polish that have made the situation 
more tolerable. 

But that “lick and polish” do not 
apply to the troops imported from 
other countries—men (over a million 
of them scattered throughout our 


towns and villages) who while wait- 


ing for active service, trained to a 
high physical fitness and fed like 
fighting cocks, had more leisure on 
their hands than they knew what to 
do with—except im a very obvious and 
natur®l direction, which it is, I sup- 
pose, bad taste to mention. Anyway, 
the papers don’t mention it, except 
when it happens to take an extreme 
eriminal form and becomes “news” 
(within the last few weeks a couple 
of men of the US Forces were court- 
martialled and hanged for rape). 

But as a rule, such extreme courses 
are quite unnecessary: in war-time 
the military uniform is very’ attrac- 
tive; so that apparently a voluntary 
supply thas met the demand. But 
this uncomfortable fact is discreetly 
hushed-up; it is bad taste to mention 
it; and even some readers of Peace 
News may be shocked by the honest 
downright statement that for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
in. this country irregular sexual 
relations have taken the place of 
decent family life. 


* 


And what have the Churches to say 
about it? They have been able to 
bestow their blessing on the breaking 
of the sixth Commandment, and to 
give murder a noble name, because 
war js war; but they have not yet had 
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TWO HUMAN 
CHURCHMEN 


JN the Pesce News of November 6, 

1937, chronicling the death of 
Dick Sheppard, among the tributes to 
him pride of place was rightly taken 
by one from the then Archbishop of 
York—for the last two and a half 
years the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose sudden death has come, with 
much_the same kind of shock as Dick 
Sheppard’s, to the nation at large. 
Both were men who, it seemed, we 
could not afford to lose: men who not 
only appealed to the best conscience 
of the Church itself ‘but who, by their 
gift of speaking to “that of God” 
which ig in gall men, seemed to justify, 
or at least to redeem from pure fan- 
tasy, the claim of the Church to be 
the vehicle of a higher wisdom than 
that of the State. 

Dick Sheppard and Billy Temple: 
the simple fact that they were widely 
known by the affectionate abbrevia- 
tion of their Christian names is a 
testimony to their peculiar humanity. 
They aroused affection. And in these 
days that is perhaps the supremely 
necessary quality in any spokesman of 
Christianity. It can be commended 
to a largely indifferent world only by 
what its spokesmen are. When they 
are men who arouse the response of 
personal affection among thousands 
who are not, and never will be their 
intimates, who are indeed divided 
from-them on deep questions of belief, 
then “the mystery of simplicity”— 
that age-old note of the true Christian 
character—makes its appeal, and puts 
its question. And the most sceptical 
of us reply: “There is something 
there.” 

We pacifists were sometimes deeply 
disappointed by the public position 
taken by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. We should be still more dis- 
appointed than we are if we believed 
the statement of the Manchester 
Guardian in a curiously unsympathetic 


obituary were true. 

“One service of outstanding value he cer- 
tainly rendered during the war years. His 
plain, direct and sane pronouncements on the 
subject of pacifism, and on the justification of 
aerial bombardment of military objectives 
certainly steadied many people and possibly 
prevented something like a stampede in the 
pacifist direction when England’s immediate 
danger became less and advocates of an agreed 
peace became more vocal.” 

That is a false picture. There was. 
alas, never the least danger of a 
stampede towards pacifism: and to 
represent the Archbishop ,of Canter- 
bury as stopping the rot is the wild 
exaggeration of a writer who repre- 
sents the Archbishop as _ funda- 
in “statesman- 


Pacifists—Christian or otherwise— 
at least knew the Archbishop believed 
in their right to existence. | They 
never felt that his mind and imagin- 
ation were closed against the possi- 
bility that he might, in his defence 
of bombing, be mistaken. Far more 
important than this, they felt that. 
when the time came when the word 
could and should be spoken, for 
understanding and generosity towards 
a defeated Germany, he would speak 
it. Maybe, in this, too, they would 
have been disappointed. We shall not 
know. But the fact is that the Arch- 
bishop never disappointed us in sucha 
way that it shattered our belief that 
he would be found on the side of the 
angels. It is. alas, unlikely that his 
successor will be one of whom we can 
say so much. The Archbishop was as 
representative of the finer conscience 
of England as the Prime Minister is of 
its dogged pertinacity. His death is 
untimely, indeed. 

He wrote of Dick Sheppard, in the\ 
article of which we have spoken: “It 
is not only true that to know him was 
to love him: but multitudes loved him 
who scarecelv' knew him at all... .. 
Opponents did well to be anxious 
when his arguments were particularly 
weak, for that was an indication that 
his conclusion was unusually wise.” 
The arguments of the, Archbishop 
were seldom particularly weak. But 
he at least knew that “the heart has 
its reasons, which reason does not 
know.” 


| 


Germany and democracy | 


Readers debate John Middleton Murry’s article in 
Peace News a fortnight ago, in which he wrote : 


“|. . one of the important facts today is that the German, 
who is in personal relations just as decent as the Englishman, 
is a quite different kind of political animal from the English- 
man or the Frenchman. To assume that the Germans could 
create a workable democracy if only they were left to them- 
selves is to assume what is probably untrue.” 


Relevance of the impossible 


I AM, and always have been, in 

agreement with Mr. Murry when 
he censuregs the vagueness and un- 
realism of much pacifist thinking. 
But I confess to dismay at his article 
“Germany and Democracy.” Pacifists, 
he says, if they wish to be politicians, 
“ought not to carry over their ethical 
idealism into the political realm—and 
eall it politics. The political realm is 
not the realm ofthe desirable, but of 
the possible.” 


Now of course it is true that if 
pacifists wish to be politicians in the 
narrower sense of that word—to be 
mer who make a living out of being 
or not being elected—they cannot 
afford ethical idealism. I do not 
think, however, that the word is used 
in that sense, but in the wider sense 
in which politics may be defined as 
the genuine attempt to work out and 
put into effect ideas which would 
help to establish a more harmonious 
“polis’—a better world. To abandon 
ethical idealism in those endeavours 
would be fatal. The only hope of 
improving our political and social life 
obviously rests on. our politics being 
influenced by the right kind of 
idealism, by ideas and principles of a 
higher order than those which inform 
contemporary politics, by ideas of 
what seems immediately impossible. 

What becomes of pacifism if Mr. Murry’s 
dictum is adopted? ‘The political realm is 
not the realm of the desirable, but of the 
possible.” It sounds like Father Joseph; it is 


nothing less than realpolitik. Does it not mean 
that if pacifists had been realists in 1939 they 


would have fought against Germany? For 
where is the pacifist who imagines that if 
Britain had offered non-violent resistance, 


‘Germany would have been defeated? 


Certainly I agree that ‘‘a political judgment 
must be based on political facts.’”” That is a 
truism. It is frequently averlooked by paci- 
fists, But the political facts include a fact on 
which Mr. Murry himself has been insisting 
for years: that it is love that ultimately re- 
deems men. And pacifism is the politics which 
gets hold of this one major fact beside which 
the recalcitrance of the 
animal ig not very important, 


German political 
And though 


| politics may have to be severely “‘praetica]’’ in 


the ordinary run of things, it is precisely at 
a time like this when we are faced with the 
unigue psycho-pathological aberration of 
Nazism that mere “realism’’ and opportunism 


‘are not enough, when, in fact, it is necessary 


to go to the heart of things. 


Blake, who is dear to Mr. Murry, said 
“Religion is politics, politics brotherhood,” 
and Mr, Murry can hardly have forgotten the 
words which Dostoevsky put into the mouth of 
one of his creations: “Love is’ the whole 
world, love is the most precious jewel.” The 
predicament of Germany demands that we do 
not forget this, and that we do not play into 
the hands of those who make ‘‘the German 
problem” an excuse for throwing idealism 


overboard. 
CONAN NICHOLAS. 


Fairhaven, Letcombe Regis, Berks. 


British parallels 


HE Bournemouth PPU group at 
‘ our meeting on Oct. 22 took grave 
exception to John Middleton Murry’s 
article on “Germany and Democracy.” 
It is an jll time for Peace News to 
present Lord Vansittart with matter 
which can have no other effect than 
aiding towards the vindictively insane 
settlement upon which he is so intent. 


In referring to the “specific Ger- 
man pwhblem,” Mr. Murry cites 
German history and politics which 
can be matched point by point by 
study of our own political history. 


Is not Junker opposition to German 
democracy paralleled by the reac- 
tionary attitude of our own House of 
Lords? One does not need to go 
back to the days of Bismarck to see 
in Britain the big landlord interests 
holding up democracy. 


German democracv has time and 
again offered “stiff opposition” to 
reaction; and there is no doubt that 
the forces which make for social pro- 
gress in Germany would in our own 
day have triumphed over the power 
of tyranny. if that tyranny had not 
been backed up there. as in Spain. by 
reactionary interests here in Britain. 

French armaments. British armaments. 


American armaments, and international 
finance and nearly the whole structure of 


capitalist society with its fear of bolshevism. 
eave Hitler his backing when something like 
2 milions of Germans were obedient to 


the 


light even unto death, 
centration camps. & 

There is no reason wHatever to suppose that 
had Britain lost the last war the mass British 
“political animal” would have been other than 
wholeheartedly with Mr. Churchill in his hope 
for “a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful 
place among the nations.” 


Has the British democrat in anything but 


torture, and the con- 


the smallest minority opposed even those wars. 


waged for the most unholy purposes? 

Last, but not least, why should not pacifists 
carry their idealism into polities? If. our 
ideals are founded on truth, as we believe to 
the point of certainty they are, then where in 
the whole of God’s universe is any compart- 
ment, human or otherwise, where His truth is 
not a workable proposition? 

The ethical idealism of the New Testament 
with its reference to “the mote in thy brother’s 
eye and the beam that is in thine own eye” 
has a terrific bearing upon world affairs. At 
least George Lansbury used to tell us so, and 
he tried to carry his ethical idealism into 


politics. 
JOSEPH JACKSON 


19 Coombe Gdns., Ensbury Pk., Bournemouth. 


The real rulers 
qt is unfortunate but none the less 
true that “the people” believe so 
little in their own authority, that at 
time of crisis they abdicate. The 
sovereign will of the people in Eng- 
land and France has only worked in 
so far as it has been allowed to by 
the real rulers of the country, the 
aristocracy, the financiers, and 
latterly the industrialists. 

The chief difference between the 
democracy of France and Britain is 
that in this country the aristocracy 
and plutocracy have always exercised 
influence through parliament, but 
they have always been in a position to 
“call up” their hidden reserve in 


times of crisis. 

Germany may be “beneath the level of his- 
tory” and incapable of political responsibility, 
but is the German a very different political 


John Middleton 


‘THE last thing I advocate is 


“throwing idealism overboard.” 
I only challenge the _ idealistic 
assumption that there is a quite 


simple “democratic” solution of the 
German problem. In the terms used 
by Mr. Nicholas, I wag concerned that 
‘we should discover the right way “to 
love” the German people. 


That there is a common human pro- 
blem, universal in the modern world, 
I agree. I have maintained this for 
years in Peace News. But there is 
also a specific German problem; and 
none of the correspondents produces 
any other than a priori contentions 
against my argument. Since my 
article was intended to combat 
pacifist apriorism, there is danger of 
deadlock and mutual  misunder- 
standing. 

On the whole I find pacifists rather 
ignorant of German political history. 
Vansittart knows the facts better 
than they do. It is a pity. Because, 
ignoring the facts, they cannot 
challenge his false interpretation of 
them. In an official capacity I had to 
make a close day-to-day study of Ger- 
man politics during the last war; and 
I am bound, in honesty, to say that 
the facts, as given by Vansittart in a 
recent broadcast debate (Listener, 
Oct. 19, np. 486) are, in my judgment, 
roughly true. 

“There never has been anything in Germany, 
masquerading under the name of liberalism, 
which has corresyfonded to what we have 
understood here by the term. I think the 
greatest—perhaps I should say the grossest— 
illustration of that was Stresemann, who 
formally belonged to a Liberal Party before he 
formed the People’s Party; but Stresemann, 
as his posthumous memoirs showed, was 
nothing more than the old war-monger in a 
mask, the war-monger he had been during the 
Great War: in a word, there is no relation 
between what we understand by liberalism and 
what the Germans have understood by it, just 
as there ig no relation between British social- 
ism and German socialism, not in the funda- 
mental essence. * 

“British socialism has always been pacific, 
and the German socialism has been in the main 
nationalist. That ig why no Peace Society ever 
gat a dog’s chance in Germany; there were 
about 30 thousand members all told at the 
height of the Weimar Republic. out o*, the 
population of 68 mitlion . . . I think that 
perhaps the greatest illustration I can give of 
that. is that in 1981 the German socialist naver 
Vorwaerts actually ovublished a prohihition 
making it incomvatible with membershiv of 
the Sorialfat Party to be a member of the 
Peace Society.” . 

Those are the facts. I differ 


animal from the Frenchman or the English- 
man who, whether capable or not, hag never 
exercised political responsibility at any time 
when it really mattered, i.e. a time of crisis? 
The democratic assemblies of the Reichstag, 
the Chamber of Deputies, and the House of 
Commons have this in common—they have 
always abdicated when challenged by the 
powers that contro] democracy. 

If democracy refuses to contro] economics it 
must abdicate when economic pressure is ap- 
plied by those who control the economic life of 


the nation. 
HENRY HILDITCH. 
The Grange, Wythall, Birmingham. 


Germany’s teachers 


‘HERE is only a specifically Ger- 

man problem for those who 
believe in abstract democracy. But 
there is no such thing as abstract 
democracy. Each nation takes the 
amount of conditioned democracy it 
can, allowing for its own survival and 
the natural urge to play power- 
politics (covered over by specious 
phrases) against its neighbours. The 
attitude of Weber, which astonishes 
Mr. Murry, is the attitude of any 
liberal in any nation which has sub- 
mitted to a Versailles (with a Ruhr 
to follow). 


Hitlerism and Stalinism are the distortions 
of noble but politically incapable nations to 
survive in the conditions created by their 
political superiors. If these (Anglo-American) 
superiors make their first aim the good of 
mankind, instead of aiming at ‘“‘greatness’’ 
(i.e. much Jand, much money, much power, 
much prestige, no meekness, no humility) their 
inferiors will follow suit. At present they 
have made for themselves a German problem, 
a Russian problem, a Japanese problem, an 
Indian problem, an Irish problem, a Negro 
problem, etc. 

Germany can’t be “left alone’ to form a 
democracy because no nation is ever left alone. 
The “problem” is not to re-educate Germany 
politically but to de-educate the democracies. 
Switzerland might be able to give some good 
advice to Germany. but the United Nations can 
only teach Germany how nat to fail at power- 


democracy. 
D. G. WILLIAMS 
299 Stroud Rd., Gloucester. 


Common human problem 


There is, I believe, no specifically German 
problem, but a common human problem. Do 
we have to postulate a Japanese problem and 
a special Japanese mentality,,in order to 
account for the war with Japan ahd its effects ?~ 

The economic and political factors and the 
common human reactions to them, are suffici- 
ent to account for this war, so far as war can 
be accounted for at all. 

G. WILLIAMS 


26. Widecombe Way, East Finchley, N.2. 


Murry replies: 


greatly from Vansittart in the inter- 
pretation of them; but I believe he is 
right to warn us that liberalism, as 
we undexstand it, is an exotic growth 
in Germany, Unlike Vansittart, I hold 
there are good and sufficient historical 
reasons for this, Germany has had ta: 
cram into a century the growth of 
four centuries in Britain, and has had 
to depend on a powerful State to con- 
solidate herself. ‘ 

Moreover, since the Reformation 
her predominant religion . (Luther- 
anism) hag been precisely the one 
which inculeated complete submission 
to the State. 
sense of vulnerability that comes of 
a long exposed land frontier on the 
East, and you have all the conditions 
necessary to identify security in the 
German mind with the existence of a 
strong military State. 


2% # % 


Just as liberals and pacifists in this country 
are loth to admit how much their development 
has been dependent on the security achieved by 
the British Navy, and regard liberalism and 
pacifism as the product of an immaculate con- 
ception, of immediate universal validity, so 
they are loth to admit that the peculiar con- 
ditioning of Germany is such that militarism 
and anti-liberalism are as natural.to Germans 
as liberalism and navalism are to ourse!ves. 

To admit this is not to fall into the Vansit- 
tart heresy of a peculiar and ineradicable 
racial evil in Germans. But it is to realize 
that the ‘‘education’ or ‘“‘re-education” of 
Germany is a necessity. To ignore that neces- 
sity is dangerous Utopianism. 

Whether we are capable of “educating” 
Germany is another matter. I think that—“if 
England to herself do rest but true’”—we are. 
But such “education” is not a matter of text- 
books. It is primarily a matter of human 
decency and sympathy and understanding. 
We have to prove to the Germans that they 
can trust us to do the decent thing: that our 
one concern ig to heln the Germans to become 
capable of se.f-government: above all, to rid 
them of their demon of fear. 

This is a spheré “in which the letter killeth, 
but the spirit maketh alive. The necessary 
spinit was admirably set out in the leading 
article ix Peace News, Oct. 20, entitled “‘Re- 
education.” I did not write it. But I am in 
entire agreement with it. 


* * * 


I hope this has provided a sufficient. com- 
mentary on my injunction that nacifist= ‘“‘ought 
not to carry over their ethica! idealism into 
the political realm—and call it politics.” It 
was pravocatively expressed—with delibera- 
tian The emphasig was on “carry over.” 
Ethical idealism is absolutely necessary to good 
politics: but to be fruitful it must cease to be 
a priori, it must transform iteel* to conform 
to the facts. Otherwise, it is irrelevant, futile, 
and disastrous. 


Add to this the terrible - 


: 
- 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND! WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


This pledge, signed by each member, 1< 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 


YOUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


PACIFIST SERVICE 


URING the iast five years the work of the 

Pacifist Service Bureau has been made up 
of two parts—service to COs and service by 
COs. The first has consisted of the jobs we 
have been able to find for objectors and the 
advice we have been able to give them on all 
manner of subjects, and the second of the 
efforts we have made to stimulate service 
activities such as “‘guinea-pig” experiments. 


These two functions are now being split. 
The employment work (with me attached) has 
been taken over by the Central Board for COs, 
and the service by COs is to be organized by 
what we intend to call, if National Council 
agrees, the Service Committee of the Peace 
Pledge Union. 


The task of this Committee will be to make 
a survey of service work being done by groups 
all over the country and to find out in what 
ways this can be developed. We often hear at 
Headquarters of the campaigning activities of 
groups and of their study activities, but very 
seldom of those inconspicuous but valuable 
pieces of service in which we believe large 
numbers of members are engaged. 


When attention has been given to the 
broadening gut of existing work, we shall be 
thinking about those groups who want to 
undertake service of some sort but are unable, 
through lack of knowledge or experience, to 
make a start. We helieve that there is, in our 
movement, a widespread desire to express 
through service “the essential constructiveness 
of the pacifist faith. This desire has been only 
partially satisfied by schemes already in oper- 
ation and we think it should be possible, and 
shall do our best to make it possible, for mem- 
bers. in most districts. to undertake social 
work which they fee] to be really worth while. 


We shall hope to publish material giving 
advice and information to all who wish to 
take part, as well as issue reports on work 
already in hand. In this connexion the Com- 
mittee would recommend, to all who have a 
eoncern for the future of service by pacifists, 
the current Peace News pamphlet by Donald 
Port—‘‘Community and Society.” Also, during 
the next three months, we shall be publishing 
in Peace News four articles dealing with 
various broad aspects of social service. 


The succesa of the colntry-wide service cam- 
paign will depend largely on the appointment 
of a service secretary. This vacancy has 
already heen mentioned in Group Letter and 
advertised in Peace News, but if any readers 
have missed these references and are them- 
selves interested in the job, or know of some- 
one who would be suitable, will they please 
let us know. 


Finally, I would like tp say a word of thanks 
to all those who have co-operated so loyally in 
the Bureau’s work. I hope that the new Com- 
mittee will have an equally ready response to 
the demands it wili make on groups and indi- 
vidual members and that this wil] apply, too, 
to the new venture of the CBCO. In its new 
sphere of service to COs the Board will rely in 
large measure on the help of al) who have the 
welfare of the individual objector at heart. 


Britain offers food - relief 
for Holland 


BUT LIBERATED EUROPE IS STILL HUNGRY 


'INHE Ministry of Economic Warfare has informed the Food Relief Cam- 

paign (PPU) that His Majesty’s Government is trying, in conjunction 
with the American and Dutch Governments, to send foodrrelief supplies 
through the blockade to German-occuPied Holland, where famine conditions 


in the large cities are feared. 


Asked whether air-berne or land- 
transported supplies were contem- 
plated, an officia! said that all means 
would be used. But it was thought 
likely that the German authorities 
will not agree to relief being sent. 


From the German point of view 
hunger, chaos and distress in territory 
which may fall into the hands of the 
advancing Allied Armies would be a 
military “asset. From the United 
Nations point of view something 
short of famine would be a military 
asset. If military considerations pre- 
vail relief now will not be permitted. 


The moral is plain, though un- 
helpful, T£ controlled relief had been 
begun in the Lowlands in 1940 or 
1941—or even in response to the 
Kershner 1943 Plan—there is a good 
chanee that it would have been 
allowed to continue functioning, and 
the Dutch people might have been 


Words of Peace — 97 


We passed over the fields of Carlo- 
witz, where the last great victory was 
obtained by Prince Eugene over the 
Turks. The marks of that glorious 
bloody day are yet recent, the field 
being strewed with the skulls and car- 
cases of unburied men, horses and 
camels. I could not look without hor- 
ror on such numbers of mangled 
human bodies, and reflect on the in- 
justice of War, ‘that makes murder 
not only necessary but meritorious. 


Nothing seems to be @ plainer proof 
of the irrationality of mankind (what- 
ever fine claims we pretend to rea- 
son) than the rage with which they 
contest for a small spot of ground, 
when such large parts of fruitful 
earth lie quite uninhabited. It is true 
custom has made it unavoidable but 
can there be a greater demonstration 
of want of reason, than a custom 
being firmly established, so plainly 
contrary to the interest of man in 
general? 


—tLady Mary Wortley Montague, 
in a letter to the Pope from Belgrade 


JACK CARRUTHERS | in February, 1717. 


spared. Last-minute relief dictated 


by military considerations is a very | 


different proposition. We are, how- 
ever, thankful for small mercies. 

In other directions the Ministry’s 
policy shows no notable advance. 
There is nothing to report on the 
possibility of relief through the 
blockade to hungry Norway this 


winter; although it is still possible 
that there may be favourable 
developments here. 

Despite Lord Templemore’s statement, in 


repiy to Lerd Ammon on Oct. 24, that “‘sup- 
plies are ready for dispatch to the Channel 
Islands” it is understood from the MEW that 
the Minister’s opinion is that conditions are 
not so critica] as would justify the risk of 
immediate relief, and no shipments through 
the blockade are at present contemp!ated. 


BELGIAN FOOD CRISIS 


For two months Peace News has been gtress- 
ing the food problem in Brussels and else- 
where in Belgium. Now that crisis has come 
the national press is full of reports of the 
most alarming character. 


Transport is undoubtedly the key factor. 
Nothing can hide the clear truth that military 
demands on transport determine whether or 
not the Belgians starve. We cannot expect 
that military demands will ~be other than 
stringent. We have a right to hope that the 
United Nations forces will not prove more 
ruthless than the Nazis by leaving the Bel- 
gians with even less food than they had under 
the German occupation—as they are doing at 
present, 


The supply situation is confused. According 
to The Times (Oct. 25) “The Belgian Govern- 
ment some time ago hought food supplies, but 
here again it is a matter of transport. So far 
no food ship has reached Belgium.” But the 
view—apparently that of the military—voiced 
in the News Chronicle which has done most to 
publicize the question—is that “‘there are ade- 
quate stocks in the country to meet essential 
requirements. The real trouble is to get the 
food from where it is to where it is wanted.” 
(Oct, 27.) Anyway, M. Spaak is expected in 
London to discuss the position. 


GREECE NEGLECTED 


It was something more that the anti-mili- 
tarism of ‘which a pacifist newspaper may be 
suspectéd that led Peace News to doubt the 
optimism of Allied HQ Italy about the scaie of 
the relief measures to be attempted immedi- 
ately Greece was liberated. A cable from 
Athens to the Daily Mail (Oct. 24) reveals the 
tragic fact that the first foodship (4,600 tons) 
was only then starting unloading at the 
Piraeus and that “it is expected that inside 
the first month of liberation about 31,000 tons 
of supplies will have reacheq Athens” {our 
emphasis): whereas the trickle of controlled 
relief to Greece through the blockade hefore 
liberation was a little over 32,000 toms a 
month If the MaN report is correct the 
failure to fulfil our promises is inexcusable. 
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LETTERS 


| Britain’s export policy 


Middieton Murry’s article on Exyorts 
prompts the following queries and comments: 
1. Will he give the statistical basis for his 
remarkable statement that “the war has proved 


-| that Britain does not need to import muck 


food’? If, as I suspect, it is a serious ezag- 
geration, much of his argument falls to the 
; ground. 

2. Is it really “plain enough” that the aim 
behind the export drive is to build up British 
, investments abroad? The fact is that befere 

we can do much in the way of* foreign invest 
i ment, we shall have to increase our exports 
| sufficiently not only to pay for current imports 
but also to repay our foreign debts, which 
amount to some £38,000 million. This is likely 
to take many years; or should we default, for 
instance, on our debt of £1,000 million te 
India? Payment of that debt alone will im 
volve enormous exports. 


3. Murry’s unqualified acceptance of bi- 
lateralism is disturbing. In a world of 
Christian socialist States, bilateralism might 


work smoothly, but has he forgotten haw Ger- 
many used bilateral agreements for the ece- 
nomic and political domination ef Serth 
Eastern Europe? It is no coincidence that the 
advocates of bilateralism talk about Britain 
using her “hargaining-power” as a great 
buyer in order to compel other countries ta 
take her exports in payment. 

Britain’s export problem is a very real one. 
By. strict, import control and a ban or all 
luxury imports, we can reduce the volnme ef 
our pre-war imports to some extent Bat 
there will still be a considerable gap te 
bridge. If we think in terms of fighting for a 
larger share of a limited volume of world 
exports, the problem is hopeless. Our best 
hope ig an expansion of world trade as a 
whole, and this depends primarily on the main- 
tenance of full employment in Britain and 
America. Remote as this may seem, it is the 
only solution to the problem of Anglo-Ameri- 
can competition for export markets. Remove 
the pressure of mass unemployment in both 
countries by maintaining effective domestic 
demand, and the root cause of trade barriere 
will be eliminated. More than this, the crazy 
idea of “exports for their own sake,” which 
Marry rightly denounces, will go too. 

ANTONY C. GILPIN 
46a Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


“Mass man” again 

I do say (in the words of Donald Whitmore) 
that ‘‘people are really individuals, and that ta 
describe them as mass men or women is bath 
ridiculous and intolerably superior in atti 
tude.” And if (in “Accountant’s” opinion) 
that consigns me to cloud-cuckoo-land, I am 


content to remain there. 
ALAN STANILAND 
62 Worcester Crescent, N.W.7. 


OVER EIGHTY MEETINGS 


During the week Oct. 21 to 28 over 80 meet- 
ings were held throughout the country in con 
nexion with CO Fellowship Week. There ® 
f every reason to believe that numbers of COs 
who had not been taking an active part in CO 
| 


affairs for some time have been quickened and 


strengthened as a result. In some districts 
meetings have been deferred until early 
November, 


During the week the Central Board for COs 
sent a message to conscientious objectors ver- 
seas, conveying “greetings to all our comrades 
who are resisting war in other lands.” 


The Prison Medical Reform Council held ite 
second annual general meeting in London en 
Saturday. 


CLASSIFIED 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


TERMS: Cash with order, except 
for series bookings. Copy by Monday. 
2d. per word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box 
No. 6d. extra.) Maximum length: 50 
words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 

When corresponding with PN about 
an advertisement, quate its first 
words, classification, and date. 
nt 


ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL properties to be let or 
sold in N.W. London and districts, 
apply to McCraith and Brooks, Auc- 
tioneers and Surveyors, 44 Market 
Place, N.W.11 (Speedwell 9888, 5 
lines), whoa will give special attention 
fo the requirements of pacifista. 

SECOND-FLOOR FLAT offered 
free to middie-aged man and wife in 
return for domestic help (fixed 
hours). Two rooms and smal] kitchen 
simply furnished; space for other 
furniture. Use of bathroom below. 
Pleasant garden surroundings. Mrs. 
Hobhouse, Failand, St. Catherine’s, 
Broxbourne, Herts. 


BRICK COTTAGE. Partly fur- 
nished. Village. Bus Oxford—12 
miles. 4 rooms. 14s. weekly. Paci- 
fists near. Box 680. 

COTTAGE FOR SALE, freehold, 
semi-detached. stone, tiled roof, 
living-room, 2 amall bedrooms, elec. 


light, main water to sink in_ kitchen, 
e.c.y very small garden, 54 miles 
Glastonbury. Vacant possn. Box 684. 

WANTED — somewhere to live — 
house, flat or rooms; preferably un- 


furnished within daily reach of 
Walton-on-Thames; but all sugges- 
tions gratefully considered. A real 


necessity. Iris and Kitch Haskina, 123 
Kingston Rd., Leatherhead. 
D BREAKFAST 8s. 64. 
Parifets Pe clcomed. Mr. S Cash, 260 
Gloucester Terrace, W.2. Near Por- 
chester Hall. 
CARNFORTH AND YEALAND 


district. Young C.O. and wife seek 
small house, or rooms ete.. before 
Xmas. Frank Christian. Harmony 


Hill. Milnthorpe. Westmorland. 
YOUNG PACIFIST (mate) ak 
ome 


needs accommodation in 
Counties. Watford area preferred 
Box 685. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful _recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K.) 
S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 
lock. (Station: Ambergate; Tel. 
Ambergate 44.) 

EDUCATIONAL 
FIND RECREATION and new 


power to serve through speaking and 
writing. Correspondence (also visit) 
lessons 5s., classes 1s. 6d. Dorothy 
Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hi!l Rd., 
London, N.W.3. (PRI. 5686.) 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 
WAR RESISTERS’ International 
would weleome gifts of foreign 


stamps, for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. Any euch gifts 
received with gratitude. Please send 
to the War Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Rd., Enfield. } 

TYPEWRITERS BOUGHT, sold 
and repaired. Cook, The Mount, Noak 
Hill, Romford, Essex. 

BINOCULARS, MICROSCOPES, 
projectors, ete., bought, soid. ex- 
changed. Mention Peace News. Apple- 
ton, 215 Anglesey Road, Burton-on- 


Trent. 

.THIS XMAS give etchings or 
paintings by leading contemporary 
artists {including Brangwyn, Gill, 
Rugsel Flint, John, Nevinson, Lucien 
Pissarro, etc.). From 1 gn. Box 681. 
ARTHUR WRAGG Christmas 
Cards, 12 different, with envelopes, 
boxed. 5s. 6d. set post free from 
P.M.R.C., 5 Lower Camden, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, who have also published 


“Imprisonment” by Bernard Shaw; 
52 pp., 1s. 

BOOKMARKERS, ‘1s. 6d. doz. 
Calendars, blotters, writing-case, 2s. 


6d. Hand-painted. Bell, 64 Hartfield 
Rd., Hook, Surrey. 


LAND AND COMMUNITY 


FRANCISCAN COMMUNITY (not 
Anglican) wants members for land- 
work, book business, etc. Married or 
unmarried. Paostulants for priesthood 
and evangelistic work welcomed. 10 


LITERATURE, etc, 


QUAKERISM. Information and 
literature respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, 
N.W.1. 


BOOKS LOANED to C.08 
agrie:, forestry, ete. Marshall, 
Wheatlands Drive, Bradford, Yorks. 

“LEARN TO SPEAK” by Florence 
Surfleet, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d. post free), , 


on 
21 


for use with groups or individually: 
ce Brothers, 109 Kingsway, 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS on theo- 
logy, liturgiology, mysticism, psych-! 
ology, occultism, sociology, pacifism, | 
fiction, ete. Lists or inquiries 24d.} 
stamp. No callers. Books bought.| 
Profits to Franciscan community. 
Church vestments supplied. Kingdom 
Books, 51 West Cromwelj] Rd., Lon- 
don, S.W.5. 


WHERE are we in Prophecy today?! 
Write for latest booklet published by 
the Kingdom Movement, 6d. including 
other literature. Address, Hon. Sec- 
retary, 21 Poplar Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey. 


IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for 
humanitarians: ‘‘The Stamper of the 
Skies: a Bible for Animal Lovers.” 
Compiled by Will Hayes from the 
Scriptures and folk-lore of all 
peoples. Beautifully illustrated; 
Boards 5s., paper 26. 6d., postage 6d. 
The Order of the Great Companions, 
Hertha’s Chapel, Meopham Green, 
Kent. 

ANARCHISM~— practical .alternative 
to the Total State. Libertarian Dis- 
cussion Group issues regular discus- 
sion letters to members. Critical: 
lively: independent. Write Box 683. 


MEETINGS. etc. 


SHEFFIELD. Patrick Figgis will 
speak at 3 and 6 p.m., Sat., Nov. 11, 
at the Friends €ottage, Hartshead. 

MIDLAND PACIFIST BELLOW- 
SHIP, Nov. 5, Selly Qak F.M.H., 3 
p.m. Roger Page: “Prison Reform: 
what can we do?” 

JOHN BARCLAY wil! speak on 
“The Individual—His Mark” at 


minutes from sea. Kingdom Books, 
51 West Cromwell Road, London, 
S.W.5. 

WORKING PARTNERSHIP in 
market-garden for sale, nine acres, 
offered by C.O.; reason for aelling 
domestic trouble. Gaod workab!e con- 
Jitions and prospec*%, Oxfordshire. 
Box 682. 


Friends’ Meeting Hause, Eden Street, 
Kingston, on Thursday, Nov. 9, 7.45 
p.m. Kingston P.P_U. 

NORTH WEST AREA Meeting, 
Sat.. Nov. 11, Hope St. Church Hall. 
Caledonia St., Liverpool. 3-4.30 and 
6.30-7 p.m. Sveaker: Stuart Morris 
on “Constructive Peace.” Bring 
sandwiches. 


PERSONAL 
CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE 
CLUB. A satisfactory medium for 


those desiring congenial pen-friend- 
ships. Particulars, etamp, Secy., PN, 
19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff. 


PACIFIST BUSINESS lady, lonely 
through war, seeks useful companion- 
ship of someone similarly placed. 
i ara or share expenses. Box 
659. 


€.0. (29) desires friendship Bourne- 
mouth area. Full details (incl. age). 
Box 686. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


It is impossible to confirm satis- 
factory conditions of employment in 
all posts advertised in Peace News. 
Applicants in doubt are recommended 
to consult the Central Board for COs 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, which. wil. 
often he able to give useful advice 

FULL-TIME shorthand typists 
urgently required for work with 
Friends Relief Service. Allowances 
paid according to need, Full particu- 
lars to F.R.S., Friends House, Euston 
Rd., N.W.1. 

E X P E RIENCED 
DIPPERS (hand), wages £3. Per- 
manent. - Five-day week. Armand 
Chocolate Makers, Cheltenham. 


BURGESS HILL Junior School, 
Cranleigh, Surrey, requires January 
(a) teacher music and subsid. subjects 
(P.T. useful): (b) two vacancies 
cooking and catering. Apply Secre- 
tary. 

REQUIRED, MAN to take charge 
of _smali farm, Essex, Cottage, fur- 
nished or unfurnished. Apply Box 
671. ~ 

VEGETARIAN HOME for Child- 
ren, Orchard Dene, View Road, Rain- 
hill, Liverpool. Assistant required, 
able to look after babies. For particu- 
lars apply to: Hon. Secretary, G. H 
Perry, 47 Stairhaven Rd., Liverpool, 
19. 


CHOCOLATE 


PLASTERERS, other tradesmen 
and labourers, required for South 
London house repairs. Urgent. Ring 
GUL. 2065. 

WANTED for Business House, near 
L.M.S. Midland town, adaptable 
woman for house and canteen, or 


married couple; man for garden or 
factory. Good salary, board and ac- 
commodation. Write Box 687. 


HANDYMAN wanted for Nursery 
community evacuated 50 miles nortt 
London. Could employ wife. Chile 
considered. Box 688. 


AFTER 24 YEARS we are losing 
pacifist girl from our staff and would 
welcome a successor. London board- 
ing-house. Good record of imprison— 
ments, Reasonable hours. Suit abse- 
lutist. Box 689. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, Honse- 
mother for group of 20 children ages. 
10 and 11. The Beltane Schoo], Shaw, 
Melksham, Wilts. 


SITUATIONS AND WORK WANTED 


DUPLICATING. 100 copies, quarte, 
4s, 6d., postage extra. Also expert 
typing. Winifsed Jewell, 8 Lammas 
1 Gdns., Ealing. Phone EAI.ing 

C.0. REVERTING former oceupa- 
tion of dental mechanic seeks per- 
manent situation. Vulcanite, plastia 
and metal experience. Aged 3% 
Married. Unfurnished living accom- 
modation in district essential. Leigh, 
Belt House, Upton, Burford, Oxon. 

C.0., 25, SINGLE, seeks hoste? 
work. Home Counties—South Eng- 
land. Experienced. Box 690. 


cee ematme i 0 — 


UNCONDITIONAL C.0., 35, 15 yrs. 
business—food, shipping, Press sum - 


maries—offers services, preferably 
London. Box 691. 

WOMAN, experienced journalism, 
publicity, propaganda, secretarial 
duties, seeks post. Own typewriter. 
Adaptable other work preferably auf- 
door. Box 692. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTITUTE PSYCHOLOGY, Ken- 
sington. Lectures every Tueedey, 
p.m. Philosophy, genuine social intro- 
ductions. Consultations all probiems. 
Western 8935. 


ALLYSOL—SEND stampa 5d. for 
two 20-page booklete of life-consere 
ing information about garlic: (2) 2 
herbal remedy with 5,000 years of 
history; (2) Rheumatism ang Catarrk 
dissolved at their root. Allysol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 

MR. R. J. BAILEY, M.S.F., 134 
Hoppers Rd., Winchmore Hill, N.21, 
has been sentenced to 3 months’ im- 
prisonment for refusing to obey a 
Ministry of Labour direction. Durme 
his absence his father, Mr. R. Bailey, 
who has worked with his son, will 
earry on the practice. 

£150 REQUIRED io print 20,008 
Esperanto booklets. Repayable im 
cash or booklets. W. J. Brigden, 125 
Drakefield Rd., S.W.17. 

“I PROMISE to learn Esperanto, if 
one million promises are obtained im 
Great Britain.”” Sheets for collecting 
names, addresses, type of tuition re- 
quired. ete., 3d. W. J. Brigden, 125 
Drakefield Rd., London, 8.W.12. 
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“OBSERVER’® CONTINUED 


Effect of the war 


Burt who gives them the washing- 
> machines? America—on lend- 
lease terms? More likely, the Fairy 
Godmother: for this is a fairy-tale. 
In the real world capital equipment 
has to be paid for. It does not drop 
from the clouds. 

Britain has mortgaged itself up to 
the hilt in order to pay for the capital 
equipment to wage this war, and an 
enormous amount of-it is useful for 
no other purpose. If Full Employ- 
ment and Social Security are not to be 
the biggest swindles ever—for what is 
£2 a week if it will only buy £1 
worth?—it is the over-all productivity 
of Britain that has to increase—pro- 
digiously, by leaps and bounds. To 
say: the Machine will do it, is to talk 
arrant nonsense. Machines have to 
Be made, or bought; they have to be 
fed with raw-materials, and tended 
by human hands. P 

To combine these things in such a 
way that the over-all production of 
this country increases rapidly is a 
major headache. Indeed, the capital 
re-equipment of this country is so 
urgent a matter that it is, from the 
purely economic point of view, highly 
dubious whether we can afford to give 
any sort of priority to housing. 


Conspiracy for delusion 


HUMAN necessities, admittedly, 

over-ride economic desirables. 
But unless there is a vast increase in 
the productivity per man in the build- 
ing trade, the drag on the process 
of capital re-equipment of industry as 
a whole will be such that we shall be 
unable to produce as much as we did 
in 19388—let alone’ more. 

In fact, there seems to be one huge 
conspiracy for self-delusion. At the 
very best the immediate post-war 
future period will be one of hard 
work. The question is whether there 
shall be some hopefulness in the work, 
or not. That depends, mainly, on 
whether the world turns towards or 
away from war. 

With hopefulness, and hard work, 
we could get through the bleak period 
quickly and touch the threshold of 
that larger abundance and true com- 
munality of which men have dreamed. 
We cannot fail to be taught, by hard 
experience, that years of total war 
are a common calamity; we may learn 
that it can be truly repaired only by 
common action—by the real co-opera- 
tion of erstwhile enemies. That is 
not impossible. But it will not be 
possible unless hard creative work— 
in every sphere, mental and physical 
—is the order of the day. 

To pretend, as Sir Walter does, 
that all we have to do is to dance 
round the Machine after a 6-hour day 
and call it Full Employment is sheer 


deception. In a world of peace it 
might be possible, though hardly 
desirable. In the war-world that the 


TUC is helping to prolong it is plain 
humbug. - 


HOME OFFICE ON BANNED 
MEETINGS 


In a letter regarding the Home 
Secretary’s ban on the Negotiated 
Peace demonstration which the PPU 
had planned to hold in Trafalgar 
Square on Sep. 3, the Home Office 
has informed the PPU that the Home 
Secretary only has powers to pro- 
hibit the holding of a meeting if he 
is satisfied that the holding thereof 
at a particular time and in particular 
circumstances would be likely to cause 
serious public disorder or promote 
disaffection, In reaching such a 
decision, says the letter, he would 
have to take into account all the pre- 
vailing circumstances: therefore he 
did not consider that any useful pur- 
Pose would be served by discussion 
as to whether it might or might not 
be necessary for him to exercise the 
powers conferred by the Regulation 
on some future occasion. If on a 
future occasion. in the light of cir- 
cumstances prevailing at the time, 
he found it necessary again to exer- 
Cise the powers in respect of a meet- 
ing organized by the PPU, it would 
be open to the PPU to make repre- 
sentations to him, and any such 
representation would then be con- 
sidered. ‘ 

The PPU is asking what notice 
he would require in future concerning: 
the PPU’s desire to hold a meeting in 
Trafalgar Square so as to allow 
reasonable time for a deputation. 


MORE ABOUT SHAW 


-- and the conscientious objector 


HE Peace News review of “Every- 

body’s Political What’s What?” 
gave an excellent view of the ideas 
that may seem most relevant to PN 
readers from the position taken up 
by the reviewer. There will, how- 
ever, be some for whom a different 
emphasis will seem not only desirable 
but important. 


Shaw says that State-tolerated con- 
scientious objection to State laws is 
an anomaly which can only be re- 
garded as a temporary expedient by 
the statesman. Either the law con- 
cerned igs a good law and must be 
obeyed by all citizens, or it is a bad 
law and must be repealed. 

Now this can and should be 
questioned. For it presupposes a 
common and static morality whereas, 
as Shaw shows elsewhere, morality is 
custom; it changes as social_organ- 
ization changes and as man changes. 
Shaw’s own Creative Evolution can- 
not work in a fixed and unalterable 
society, or rather it will work by 
annihilating such a society. There- 
fore, a variable morality must be ex- 
pected in any healthy, virile society, 
and had much better be allowed for 
by the statesman. 


* 


HE greatest danger of the com- 

pulsive society which is advanc-. 
ing daily upon us and may be ex- 
pected to continue to advance, is that 
human urges and impulses will be- 
come repressed or distorted by the 
weight: of State restriction and com- 
pulsion. Indeed it happens already. 
-A society whose individuals are 
frustrated will eventually die or break 
into revolt with itself. The best thing 
the statesman can do is to encourage 
a pure and vigorous conscientious 
objection whenever and wherever it 
arises. The more socialized and re- 
strictive society becomes, the greater 
the need for conscientious objection, 
The wise statesman will recognize 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


From a correspondent 


The Performing Right Society, 
said the Evening Standard, Oct. 6, 
“will soon be able to tell how much 
money has accumulated in Germany 
and other enemy countries for British 
composers whose works have been 
played there during the war years.” 

It is fairly well known that 
royalties on patents were paid to 
Krupps for usage during the last war, 
but this is the first evidence of a cul- 
tural “negotiation.”” Presumably we 
pay royalties on “Lili Marlene” (in- 
cluding film rights), and the Germans 
pay for “Roll Out the Barrel” and 
“We're gonna hang out the Washing 
on the Siegfried Line.” 

Fortunately for our national debt 
there are no royalties payable on 
Beethoven, Bach, or Schubert. 

One may also assume that “frozen” 
royalties are accumulating on “Mein 
Kampf” in London and on Churchill’s 
many volumes in Berlin. 

And then we say we can’t trust the 
Germans! 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


(contd. from page one) 


the consistency or the honesty to 
bestow an equally noble name on the 
breaking of the seventh Command- 
ment, though the abnormally exten- 
Sive breaking of it which is now 
going on, is one of the inevitable 
accompaniments of war. 

_ Nor have we had from our Church authori- 
ties one single protest against the prolonged 
break-up of family life (with the substitution 
of promiscuity for marital relations) which 
the brutal ca of unconditional surrender 
is imposing on the men in the fightin 
both at home’ and abroad. 4 i 

And now there has come from our troops in 
Cairo an angry and clamorous demand that 
they shall be allowed leave to go back home 
and beget children, which the State will find 
so necessary when it requires cannon-fodder 
for the next war. And the authorities are 
busy devising a priority list of those (1) who 
have a really genuine desire to have children; 
(2) whose wives, aged 85, are willing and 
capable of having children; and third and last, 
of those who have not yet been able to marry 
but want to. And how likely are they to get 
the truth about these matters from men Iong- 
ing to get home, back to their own women-folk 
from the poor substitute which Cairo no doubt 
provides in abundance? 

But these brief snacks of conjugal felicity 
are im no real:sense a restitution of family 
life: and the huge and very demoralizing 
social problem with which we are going to be 
presented when the war is over, is how. we 
are going to re-educate (we, who are going to 
re-educate the Germans!) some millions of our 
young men-back from enforced promiscuity to 
the family life of which they have been com- 
pulsorily deprived for five years, and which is 
the essential basis of the Good Society. 


a ib, 


that the objector to a particular law 
may be the seed of future and better 
law, and may be the only source from 
which that future law may be grown. 


Mr. Shaw’s State in which law is | 


greater in an absolute sense than the 
man who lives under it, is like an 
ageing tree of which the bark and 
Sinews haveegrown too rigid and the 
sap too impotent for further growth. 

Such a tree will rot away and die. 
But society need not grow old like a 


tree: it can renew itself from its own | 


seed like a forest. 
* 


HOWEVER, Shaw need not be read 

like a blue-print. He should be 
read religiously. The manner in 
which. you read the Old Testament, 
whether reverently or for the story 
Interest or not at all, is the manner 


in which to read Shaw. 

He is a maker of idea-myths on a- grand 
seale, and they are as useful and necessary to 
the development of mankind (which includes 
pacifists) as the stories 
dialogues of Plato. He is, among other things, 
a po.itical myth-maker, and his new book 


‘should be read as a fairy story about a won- 


derful paJace of gold and silver where every 
fairy is either a prince or a princess; they 
will often quarrel and argue amoug themselves 
says Shaw (someone once said that Shaw's 
heaven would be filled with debating societies), 
but no lightning will strike their houses and 
no rain disturb the pleasures of their fairy 
gardens. 
how the prince’s orchards could bear fruit in 
conditions of drought? 


Shaw knows this, but Jit just doesn’t happen | 


to be the point of this particular story. Who 
bothers to ask how the sun cou!d stand still in 
the heavens for Joshua, when everyone knows 
nowadays that the earth circles the sun? Who 
would burn Plato because the republic he 
idealizes savours of fascism? The real value 
of the book of Joshua. of Plato and of Shaw 
is a religious value. And the thing to do with 
Shaw is to reng him, 


Maurice Butterworth 


THE RUSSO- POLISH 
STUMBLING- BLOCK 


RvUSsIA’s refusal to allow Lwow 

and the neighbouring oil-field to 
return to Poland was one of the 
obstacles to agreement “between 
the Polish and Russian Governments 
during the recent Moscow talks, 
according to Ihe Observer (Oct. 29). 
Mr. Churchill, it seems, supported the 
Russians. 

Failing the return of this town, 
M. Mikolajezyx told Marshal Stalin, 
‘the ill-feeling towards Russia in 
Poland would be so strong as to make 
really friendly relations between the 
two countries impossible.” 

Stalin was adamant, “because he 
had to reward the Ukrainians for 
théir contribution to Russia’s struggle 
and victory”—which seems a cynically 
honest explanation. 

Instead, he would help the Poles to establish 
their Western frontier on the Oder and to 
include Stettin in Poland. It is to the credit 
of M. Mikolajczyk that he demurred at accept- 
ing responsibility for the absorption by Poland 
of such a large slice of German territory. 

Although The Observer adds that “‘in Polish 
quarters reseniment is expressed at Mr. 
Churchill’s support of the Russians... and 
some vague (though groundless) hopes are put 
on President Roosevelt's attitude, alleged to 
de different,” a Sunday Times report declares 
that Mr. Churchili’s speech last Friday “may 
exercise an influence on all the parties which 
would enable M. Mikolajczyk to submit fresh 
proposals to Moscow.” 

But these fresh proposals seem likely still to 
insist on the Polish retention of Lwow. 
(Lwow—or Lemberg—was in former Austro- 

Hungarian territory given to Poland when 

she was reconstituted at Versailles, ‘Vilna, 

the Polish claim to which M. Mikolajezyk 
has now renounced, was within the territory 

which Poland seized from Lithuania in 1928.) 


A PLACE FOR A NEW GERMANY 


“Everything depends on whether 
we can create a stable system in 
Europe in which a new Germany can 
some time be allowed to enter,” says 
a statement on “The War, the Peace 
and Germany” issued by the Union of 
Democratic Control. 

The statement makes specific suggestions 

under the headings “Liquidating Nazism” and 
“Assisting in the rebuilding of democracy.” 
It declares: “The worst of all attitudes is to 
plead the necessity of Allied agreement as an 
excuse for having no considered policy or 
principles.” 
_ The UDC (84 Victoria St., Londen, S.W.1) 
invites co-operation in making the statement 
widely known, especially to the local Press 
and in political parties and other organiza- 
tions. 


Peace News is open for the expression of all. 


points of view relevant to pacifism, Articles 
in it, whether signed or unsigned, do not 
necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 
imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 

Postal subscription rates: Home: quarterly, 
3s. ad.; yearly, 12s. 6d. Abroad: quarterly. 
2s. 9d.; yearly, 10s. Gd. . 

Displayed advertisements: Maximum size, 
3 column inches. Copy by first post Friday. 


in the Bible or_the | 


Who would spoil the tale by asking. 


HITLER WOULD HAVE 
BEEN IMPOSSIBLE 


If one great nation in the world 
had lived up to its Christian tra- 
ditions before the war Hitler would 
have been impossible, said Lord 
Winster at Keighley on Oct. 20, 
according to the Dairy Express. 

“We have to defeat Hitler 
morally as well as militarily,” he 
said. A 

“We must realize that the 
eauses of war are inherent in our 
social and economic systems. Peace 
has its price, and the question is: 
Are we prepared to pay it?” 


Indian on “armed 


revolution” charge? 


oJ AIPRAKASH Narayan, one-of the 
founders and the general secre- 
tary of the Indian Congress Socialist 
Party, is expected to be charged with 
conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by armed revolution and political 
dacoities in various parts of India. 
Although opposed to Mr. Gandhi’s 
principle of non-violence, Narayan 
has been admired by the Mahatma for 
his “indomitable courage” and “burn- 
ing patriotism.” His trial should be 
watched with special interest by those 
who have claimed “belligerent rights” 
for the Maquigs and other partisan 
forces, for he favoured political 
methods not unlike those which our 
government has constantly recom- 
mended to the people of occupied 


Europe. 

Narayan is wel! known in India not only 
through his connexion with the Congress 
Socialist Party, bit as an able organizer of 


the Kisan Sabha, or Peasant Movement. 

He spent ten years in America, where his 
activities ranged from university education to 
farm labouring, ani returned to India at the 
age of 26. 

An English friend who spent some time with 
him in'1929-30 (immediately after Narayan’s 
return from America) speaks of him as a man 
of remarkable intellect and force of character. 
“T was quite certain that he was one of India’s 
future ieaders,’’ said the friend, ‘‘and noted 
with admiration the way in which he could 
participate with equal ease in the most aca- 
demic political discussions and in the life of 


} his own village, where I stayed with him after 


having met him at Gandhi’s Ashram.” 


LEW AYRES IN FAR EAST 


This news of the CO film actor, 
Lew Ayres, last reported to be assist- 
ing a US Army chaplain, was given 
in Don Iddon’s New York “Diary” in 
the Daily Mail, Oct. 11: 

“Greer Garson’s husband, Lieut. Richard 
Ney, met actor Lew Ayres in the Far East, 
and has written to Garson giving further 
details of Ayres’ plan to become a clergyman. 

“Ayres said he will enter Yale and 
study for the ministry as soon as the war is 
over, and says he would like also to appear in 
religious films. 

“One passage of Ney’s letter read: ‘I have 
never seen 2 more thoroughly happy man than 
Lew. It radiates in every move he makes. 

“ “At seven o'clock I went into the tent with 
him for his service. Lew played a suitcase 
and we sang hymns and listened to 


organ, 
gospel reading and a_  qiseussion of the 
Parables’.”” 

“ aoe 


HOWARD E, KERSHNER 
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HUMANIT Y 


A record of controlled 
food relief at work in 
1942 France J 
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post free is. 14d. 
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+ the individualist anthology 
VOICES 83 


Edited by Denys Val Baker, with 
stofies, articles, poems by William 
Sansom, Nicholas Moore, Derek 
Stanford, John Ward, Norman 
Nicholson, Dorothy Haynes, Cyril 
Hughes, Dion Byngham, ete. 
48 pages and cover. 1/4 post free. 
THE OPUS PRESS, 
WOOD HOUSE, WIGGINTON, TRING. 


ASTHMA 


and Catarrh sufferers should send 
stamp for particulars of Greateat 
Remedy known to Medical Science. 
British Medica Laboratories, Ltd. 
Desk G Heathcote Rd., Boscombe, Hants. 
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